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Lord Griffin was an old Englishman, who deserves a
word of special mention. A firm Protestant, but much
attached to the King of England, he knew nothing of
this expedition until after the King's departure. He
went immediately in quest of the Queen. With Eng-
lish freedom he reproached her for the little confidence
she had had in him, in spite of his services and his
constant fidelity, and finished by assuring her that nei-
ther his age nor his religion would hinder him from
serving the King to the last drop of his blood. He
spoke so feelingly that the Queen was ashamed. After
this he went to Versailles, asked M. de Toulouse for a
hundred louis and a horse, and without delay rode off
to Dunkerque, where he embarked with the others.
In London he was condemned to death; but he showed
so much firmness and such disdain of death, that his
judges were too much ashamed to allow the execution
to be carried out. The Queen sent him one respite,
then another, although he had never asked for either,
and finally he was allowed to remain at liberty in Lon-
don on parole. He always received fresh respites, and
lived in London as if in his own country, well received
everywhere. Being informed that these respites would
never cease, he lived thus several years, and died very
old, a natural death. The other prisoners were equally
well treated.

It was in this expedition that the King of England
first assumed the title of the Chevalier de Saint George,
and that his enemies gave him that of the Pretender;
both of which have remained to him. He showed much
will and firmness, which he spoiled by a docility, the
result of a bad education, austere and confined, that